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Our First College at Milwaukee. 
From the Reminiscences of REV. C. EISSFELDT. 


In point of age, Concordia College at Milwaukee ranks second among 
the eleven preparatory colleges of our Synod. It opened its doors in Sep- 
tember, 1881, having been temporarily housed in the school-building of 
Trinity Congregation on Prairie and Eighth streets. It may, however, not 
be generally known that already thirteen years earlier a similar institution 
was organized within the same city and congregation, which, however, 


___ flourished for a brief time only and then fell a victim to certain circum- 
_ stances. Though only few in our circles have heard of this institution and 
_____ its very existence has been quite generally forgotten, yet its memory still 


____ lingers in the minds of its few surviving alumni, and this brief history of it 
___ is being penned by one of them in the hope of rescuing his old alma mater 
from complete oblivion. 
> The plan to establish an institution of this nature originated with the 
pastor of Trinity Church, the Rev. Friedrich Lochner, and two members of 
____ his congregation, Messrs. John Pritzlaff and Charles Eissfeldt. The orig- 
_inal plan provided for a preparatory college, a Progymnasium, later to be 
_ converted into a Realgymnasium, in connection with a Lutheran high school. 
Due to the untiring efforts of these men a private association was formed 
within the three congregations of the Missouri Synod then established at 
Milwaukee, Trinity, the mother church, St. Stephen’s on the south side, and 
Immanuel on the north side. This occurred in the year 1867. It was too 
late to open the school in the fall of that year. However, in the early 
months of 1868 the association was successful in obtaining the services of 
_ Pastor Aug. Crull, who some years previous had served as assistant pastor 
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Re he full 
eminently qualifie 
Pastor Lochner having bee 
p. 111, col. b.) 

‘Tt was not, however, thes intention i rg founders to m 
school. Theirs was to be a syno 

Northern District convened at Milwaukee in 1 June, 1868, 
asked the District to take charge of the institution to b 
fall of the year. Synod granted the request and sanctio 
the director. The official report as found in the 14. 
Noerdlichen Distrikts, page 31, reads as follows: “Wi 
ical congregations at Mikeankes an association has | 
purpose of establishing a Progymnasium. Synod was 
it would cooperate in this undertaking. The establis 
tion of this nature was recognized as very desirable. — 
dation of the committee to which this matter had b 
consideration, Synod resolved to take charge of this i 
committee was ee to ue a constitution ne oe 


ee the action Dak ee association in atte Pastor Ae oe or. 
The committee for drafting the constitution shall consist of the pastors and 
teachers of Milwaukee and of a number of laymen to be chosen by them.” 
About the same time, in May, 1868, the congregations of Milwaukee 5: 
affiliated with the Wisconsin Synod had organized a Lutheran School - iam 
Association (Ev.-Luth. Schulverein) and established a Lutheran high school. 
The management and supervision of this institution had been entrusted to — 
a young man who only recently had come to America from Germany, but a 
oe name was soon to become well known i in Span = ade! Mr. Her. 7 
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at sae a rane 3 i Missouri he be called I for fe tea 
of religion and the supervision and management of the school 
Lutheraner, Vol. 25, page 3, we read the following account fron 
of Pastor Fr. Laocs “The amalgamation of the two institutions, 
as they are, on one foundation and- “pursuing one aim, has already | 
to be very beneficial. Members of our Synod will rejoice to hear 

the person of the above-mentioned Dr. Duemling our institution 
a teacher whose Cec la faetionitg with the ae he is 
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already working in true brotherly unity with the director of the institution, 
Mr. Aug. Crull.” 

The first school-year opened on December 2, 1868, and closed July 17, 
1869. 37 pupils attended, 27 in the lowest class, Sexta, 10 in Quinta. 
The second year lasted from August 16, 1869, to July 15, 1870. The 
enrolment was 41, 10 in Quinta, 31 in Sexta. 

The following extracts from the constitution of “The Evangelical 
Lutheran High School at Milwaukee, Wis.” as published complete in the 
Lutheraner, Vol. 25, page 110, may interest our readers: = 


1. Purpose. 


The purpose of this institution shall be — 

A. To serve as a preparatory school for a college course (Gymnasium), 
in which pupils preparing for a theological and classic course shall be pre- 
pared for admission into Quarta; 

B. To give to such pupils as will not prepare for the theological and 
classic course as thorough a general education as possible by offering courses 
in the German, English, and French languages, in History and Geography, 
Arithmetic and Mathematics, Natural Science, Penmanship, Drawing, etc. 


2. Course of Studies. 


The course of studies of this institution comprises — 

1) Religion, 2 periods; 2) Latin, 4 p.; 3) German, 3 p.; 4) English, 
4 p.; 5) French, 2 p.; 6) History (General and Church History), 2 p.; 
7) Geography, 1 p.; 8) Arithmetic, 3 p. (Bookkeping, 1 p.); 9) Mathe- 
matics (Algebra and Geometry), 3 p.; 10) Natural Science (Physics and 
Chemistry), 2 p.; 11) Drawing, 2 p.; 12) Penmanship, 2 p. 

All branches were taught by means of the German language, excepting 
English Language and Literature and, partly, Mathematics and Geography. 

Pupils belonging to other denominations were not obliged to take 
part in the religious irlstruction. 


3. Schoolbooks. 


German Bible; Dietrich, Katechismus; Kuehner, Lateinische Ele- 
mentar-grammatik; Oehlschlaeger, Lebensbilder, No.3; Bullions, Practical 
Lessons in English Grammar; National Fourth Reader; Mitchell, Geog- 
raphy; Davies, University Arithmetic; Ploetz, Elementarbuch der fran- 
zoesischen Sprache; Spencerian Penmanship. 


4. Discipline. 


The discipline in this institution shall be based on Christian morality 
and training. Means of discipline are: supervision, instruction, admoni- 
tion, punishment. Punishments are: censure in various grades; the usual 
lesser means of school discipline; deprivation of certain liberties; confine- 
ment; official notification of the parents or their representatives; expulsion. 
Corporal punishment, in the usual sense of the term, is completely ex- 
cluded from the regular means of discipline; its place is taken by expulsion, 


if unavoidable. 
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5. Conditions of Admission. . 
The pupils must be eleven years old and have a reading and writing 
knowledge of English and German, a knowledge of fractions and decimals, 


and a general knowledge of geography. 


Tuition was fixed at $24 a year, and the congregations of both synods 


were asked to send in contributions for indigent pupils. Lodging and 
board were not furnished by the college. Parents of pupils living outside 
of the city were asked to get in touch with the pastors of the Milwaukee 
congregations.~ Applications for admission were to be sent either to the 
pastors of Milwaukee or to the teachers of the institution. 


About a year prior to the organization of the institution, Mr. John 
Pritzlaff, a member of Trinity Congregation, had bought a summer-garden, 
de cotcalicd Terrassengarten, situated on Prairie Street, between Eighth and 
Ninth streets, which he presented to his congregation. (This is the half- 
block occupied to this day by the church, school, and parsonage of Trinity 
Congregation.) During the summer of 1868 a new school-building was 
erected on the east front (Eighth Street) of this property and dedicated 
in January, 1869. While this building was still under construction, the new 
institution was opened in the basement on December 2, 1868. After the 
completion and dedication of the new school-building the college was 
housed in one of the four spacious schoolrooms, which the congregation 
kindly had placed at the disposal of the association and which by means 
_.of a wooden partition had been divided into two classrooms. Some time 
later the classes were removed to the residence of the former owner of the 
Terrassengarten, a Mr. Lackner. Here a dancing-hall had been remodeled 
into a classroom. Part of this residence at first served also as the home of 
Director Crull and his young wife Sophia, née Biewend. 

During its brief existence the school was supported by free-will gifts 
and collections of the congregations of the Northern District, which com- 
prised the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota, and by the 
Wisconsin Synod. Sorry to say, the institution did not survive infancy; 
after a short life of two years it died a premature death, since the chief 
need for an institution of its kind had ceased. In the spring of 1869 an 
agreement was made between the two synods that all pupils from the 
Northwest attending a preparatory college should be sent to Watertown 
and that the Missouri Synod place a teacher at this institution, while all 
theological students of the Wisconsin Synod should attend our Seminary 
-at St.Louis, the Wisconsin Synod to maintain one of the chairs there. 
For this reason four of the pupils who had graduated from the Mil- 
waukee college in July, 170, went to Watertown: Christian Dreyer, Gott- 
hold Loeber, Johannes Lochner, and the writer. Five pupils went to the 
Addison Teachers’ Seminary: Friedrich Kringel, Jacob Meibohm, Louis 
Paul, Fritz Ruenzel, and Richard Schwarzrock. For a few months the insti- 
tution was continued as a high school. In the early months of the year 
1871, however, Director Crull, who had also served as assistant pastor at 
Tecee Church, received and accepted a call from the congregation at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., while Dr. Duemling, a few weeks later, was called 


re” oe c. 


» CON 


1 ten years later. ; 
___ Such, in brief, is the history of our first Lutheran preparatory college 
at Milwaukee. Only a few of its pupils are still living, but they still 


hold in loving remembrance this well-nigh forgotten institution. If these 
___ lines have brought the history of this institution to the knowledge of the 
) present Lutheran generation, they have served the purpose for which they 
| were penned. Translated by Pror. T. Laetscu. 


| Two Interesting Visitors in St. Paul During 
§ : August, 1856. 
By Mrs. ESTHER ABBETMEYER SELKE, Dickinson, N. Dak. 


The year 1856, the year of the great rush into the “Suland” of Min- 
nesota, marks the real beginning of aggressive mission-work in Minnesota 
so far as German Lutheran churches are concerned. In the latter part of 
August and in the beginning of September perhaps two Lutheran ministers 
were in St. Paul in the interest of Lutheran missions. The one, for want of 
ample funds, had walked up from La Crosse, Wis.,!) the other had traveled 
commodiously by steamer to Red Wing and to St.Paul. The one was 

_ a “Missourian,” the other, though a conservative, yet a Lutheran of the 
General Synod. The one cast just a brief glance at the beauties of nature 
about him; the other was a man of affairs, who looked also into land war- 
rants, perhaps the most popular reading-matter of the time. The one sought 
acquaintance with a few Germans of the town; the other established contact 
with Governors Sibley and Ramsey and other leaders of the community. 
These two men may have passed each other on the streets of Red Wing or 

_ St. Paul, each unaware of the other’s presence. Had they met, they probably 
would have had in common not much more than a common zeal to extend 
the Master’s kingdom. The one was Rev. Ferdinand Sievers of Frankenlust, 
Mich., who had been sent by the Missouri Synod to investigate the ad- 
visability of establishing a mission among the Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota and to look up openings for mission work among the German Lu- 
therans. The other was Rev. W. A. Passavant of Pittsburgh, Pa., who was 
interested in the establishment of an English Lutheran church in St. Paul. 


W. A. Passavant. 


The importance of Passavant’s visit lies not so much in what he accom- 
plished at the time as in the interest in Minnesota aroused and strengthened 
in him, which later led to the establishment of the Minnesota Synod. His 
visit to Minnesota is perhaps best described in his own words. He writes: — 

“The sun shone brightly after the rain and poured over mount and 
vale and stream a flood of mellow light as our steamer came in sight of 
St. Paul. The first view of the city, with the dew and freshness of youth 


1) Ebenezer. Reviews of the Work of the Missouri Synod during Three 
Quarters of a Century, p. 133. (Edited by W.H. T. Dau, St. Louis, Mo., 
1922.) : 
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upon it, was truly enchanting. It was finally located upon the west bank 
of the Mississippi, and although the houses are ‘scattered over nearly two 
miles of bluff and plain, it appeared from our boat like an old and compact 
town. As we remained in St. Paul for eight days, including two Sabbaths, 
we had an excellent opportunity of becoming acquainted with its inhabitants, 
its resources, and its prospects. . . 

“After thus taking the Mere of the city from different points and 
spending some time visiting the suburbs and studying the genius of the 
place, we came to the conclusion that the most effective means of doing 
something for the cause of Christ and His Church in the territory was to 
commence in this natural center. Accordingly, after visiting the Hon. 
Mr. Sibley at Mendota and securing his cooperation, which was generously 
given, we determined, in humble reliance upon divine aid, to secure a lot 
for an English Lutheran church as near as possible to the center of the 
city. We were, however, several years too late to obtain such a site as a gift, 
although two lots were offered us by owners of land on the edge of the 
city, on condition, however, that the proposed 
church should be erected on them. As there was 
therefore no alternative left but to raise the neces- 
sary sum by subscription among the citizens, we 
spent several days on this self-denying work, and 
although many who, it was thought, would have 
favored the enterprise were, unfortunately for us, 
absent from the city, twelve gentlemen generously 
subscribed one hundred dollars each towards the 
lots, and another, with a truly liberal spirit, pre- 
sented us with a deed for three acres of ground on 
a beautiful lake a mile from the city, with the per- 
mission either to sell them for a church or to use 

W. A. Passavant, them hereafter as a site for an orphan house. Had 
not our time been so limited, this sum might easily 
have been raised to two thousand dollars; but our engagements at home 
required a speedy return, and after making arrangements to have the list 
continued, we devoted the remainder of our time to a selection of a suitable 
site for the church. Two locations were especially preferred on account of 
their central and commanding position, both being near the State House 
and one immediately facing it; but the owners of both were in other parts 
of the territory, and we were obliged to defer actual purchase of one or the 
other until their return. In this connection we cannot omit returning our 
grateful acknowledgments to the Hon. W. H. Sibley, ex-Governor Ramsey, 
Messrs. Oaks, Berkey, McKenty, Rohrer, Levering, who in many ways 
manifested their interest and warmly cooperated in this undertaking. 

“If it be asked whether we found any or many of our English mem- 
bers in St. Paul, we must confess that with the exception of one lady, the 
daughter of one of our ministers in Eastern Pennsylvania, and a few per- 
sons whose sympathies are with the Lutheran Church, but who are not 
members, we found none. There are no doubt a few éd our people here, 
as in every other Western city, but we are certain that so soon as a mis- 
sionary is on the ground (which, we hope, will be in the early spring), there 
will be numerous immigrations of our people from the East to this promis-~ 
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ing place. In addition to those who may immigrate here, there are German 
Protestants in the city, some of whom would unite with an English Lutheran 
church, while not a few of the Norwegians and Swedes, who may acquire 
our language with great facility, would be happy to identify themselves with 
an English Lutheran congregation. But there is no lack of material in 
St. Paul, for thousands live without Christ and without hope, serving the 
god of this world. While hundreds of energetic young men from the East 
who have come here to seek their fortunes are accessible to a faithful min- 
ister of the Word and constitute one of the most hopeful classes for pas- 
toral efforts. And the Church of the Reformation has a work to do in the 
metropolis of a territory five times the size of Pennsylvania, which will soon 
be the home of millions of industrious freemen. We cannot be true to our- 
selves, to our country, and to our God and continue to neglect these centers 
of population and influence, as we have hitherto done. We must perform 
our part of the work of molding the heterogeneous masses in our Western 
States, and if we spend our strength in out-of-the-way places to the neglect 
of the larger cities, we shall be utterly unable to do our Master’s work. 

“Tt is already late in the day to begin an enterprise which should have 
been commenced with the very commencement of the city. The difficulties 
which are now inseparable from such an undertaking are but the con- 
sequences of our sinful neglect. But these dare not make us shrink from 
our obvious duty. Whatever be the cost and the exertions in entering the 
field at the eleventh hour, it must be done.” ?) 


Ferdinand Sievers. 


Rev. Ferdinand Sievers made his trip in pursuance of a definite mission- 
policy on the part of the Missouri Synod, which, after contemplating a mis- 
sion and colony in the Oregon country and, later, in California, directed 
Sievers, the chairman of its Mission Committee, to explore Minnesota with 
a view to establishing there a Chippewa Mission and organizing German 
Lutheran congregations.” 


2) G.H. Gerberding, Life and Letters of W. A. Passavant, D. D., Green- 
ville, Pa., 1906, pp. 364 ff. 

3) The Missouri Synod, at its organization in 1847, established a Mis- 
sion Committee and instructed the chairman of this committee to keep his 
eyes on the founding of new mission-stations “‘if possible, by means of 
mission-colonies’’ (Synodalbericht, Missouri Synod, 1847, p. 14), and com- 
missioned Candidate C. Fricke as Besucher, visitor. Fricke visited parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, Northern Illinois, and Eastern Wisconsin, found Catholics, 
Unionists, and Methodists, but fewer Lutherans than expected. Synod sup- 
ported the Loehe-Leipzig Chippewa Mission near Frankenmuth, Mich., and 
contemplated for a time a mission and a colony in the Oregon country, with 
headquarters in St. Louis, to meet visiting chiefs (Synodalbericht, 1848, 
p. 18) and, after acquiring the Frankenmuth mission (Synodalbericht, 1849, 
p. 11), a colony and a mission among the Chinese of California (Synodal- 
bericht, 1852, p. 23). As the Frankenmuth missions did not flourish and 
the bulk of the Chippewas lived in Minnesota, the Mission Committee recom- 
mended, intead of Oregon or California, a mission in Minnesota. The Mis- 
souri Synod, its congregations being poor, had lacked the means of pushing 
those projects; Minnesota appeared more inviting, as it was closer at hand and 
German Lutherans were already settling there. Consequently the Northern 
District, at its second convention, May 21—27, 1856, commissioned Rev. 
Ferdinand Sievers to explore the Minnesota possibilities (Bericht des Noerd- 
lichen Distrikts, 1856). 


* 
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Together with Miessler, the missionary of the Michigan Chippewas, 


Sievers visited the Minnesota Chippewas i in August, 1856, being hospitably 
received by the Episcopal missionary, Breck, at St. Gslosibe: Miessler re- 
mained among the Chippewas long enough to make arrangements for a new 


mission at Rabbit Lake. Sievers was back at “Anthony Falls” August 21, _ | 


1856, to prosecute the work among the Germans. __ 
Three letters by Rev. Ferdinand Sievers in which he described his trip 
to Minnesota are apparently the earliest sources relative to the beginnings 


of the Missouri Synod in Minnesota. In the first one, dated Anthony Falls, 


August 21, 1856, addressed to Professor Walther and published by the 
Pe als eee September 9, 1856, he tells of a two-day trip from 
St. Paul to “the end a vile Cou, Wing, and from there fifteen 
miles north to St. Colombo, and mentions a plan to plant a mission near 
“Mille Lake” among about five hundred Chippewas living there. He asks 
Walther for a young man or two to 
prepare for the work and believes it 
possible to start a German settlement 
on “Mille Lake,” especially as a rail- 
road from St. Paul to Superior through 
St. Anthony Falls, St. Cloud, and “Mille 
Lake” would probably soon be an ac- 
complished fact. He also hopes to do 
} something in St. Anthony Falls and 
| Minneapolis, although the majority of 
the Germans there were either Catholics 
or not interested in church, and plans on 
leaving for home soon after September 7 
and traveling via Milwaukee, leaving 
Miessler behind to examine the field 
more in detail and to follow by way of 
Lake Superior. 

The second letter, called “Report 
concerning a Missionary Journey into 
Minnesota Territory during August and September, 1856,” appeared in the 
Lutheraner, February 10, February 24, and March 10, 1857. After calling 
attention to the increasing and very largely Edict immigration into 
Minnesota and to his commission from the District at Detroit to begin 
work among the German Lutherans and to establish a Chippewa mission in 
Minnesota, he submitted first the details of the trip to the Chippewas in 


Rev. Ferdinand Sievers. 


the form of a letter from Miessler to the Mission Committee. Miessler. 


speaks very favorably of the Episcopal mission at St. Colombo and promises 
to found an Indian mission at Rabbit Lake. The rest of the report relates 
Sievers’s visit to the German settlements. 

The third letter, written August 24, 1881, for the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Trinity First Lutheran Church of Minneapolis, Minn., is extant 
in manuscript form and helps to verify the localities visited by Sievers 
in 1856. 

From his letters we find that on his way back from St. Colombo and 
Crow Wing, he canvassed St. Cloud for Lutherans, but found one part of 
the pretty and growing town inhabited by Americans and the other ex- 
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x clu ely ea MOB je a ogee At ce wee alee Hel he found 


furch?) ‘He ‘did eced, taeesceht in organizing a ei eresios on She 
basis of the Symbolical Books with a litle group in Minneapolis, consisting 
of two heads of families and one unmarried young man. With these he 
first studied the three Ecumenical Creeds and the Augsburg Confession to 
assure himself that they were in full accord with the Confessions of the 
; Lutheran Church. The services, announced by poster, were held in the 
; Minneapolis Land Office; but only nine persons attended. In order to 
1 have a resident pastor soon, “the head of one family declared that the Lord 
J 


had hitherto blessed him in his trade as carpenter and joiner, that he owned 
a house and city lot in Minneapolis, that he offered to enlarge his house 
that very fall in order to obtain a respectable dwelling for the greatly 
desired pastor and his family, that, furthermore, he would board them free 
of charge the entire year, — for as long as God granted him anything, he 
was glad to share it with the pastor, —and that finally he would pay the 
traveling expenses of the pastor to Minneapolis and obtain for him a good, 
new clergyman’s gown.°) This little group was the beginning O2 the oldest 
Missouri Synod congregation in Minnesota." 

After visiting the Falls of St. Anthony ata place where a beautiful 
stone bridge was being built, Sievers went to a settlement of North German 
Lutheran farmers about sixteen miles from town to hold services and ad- 
: minister Holy Communion to them. There were other Lutheran settlers in 
' the neighborhood from Baden, Wurttemberg, and the Palatinate; but these 
| showed traces of unionism and rationalism and did not attend the services. 
7 One man had come a considerable distance with his son to partake of Com- 
munion; but as he saw “no difference between Reformed and Lutheran,” 

he was not admitted. The North Germans desired to be served as a branch 
of the Minneapolis congregation and, though poor, contributed to Sievers’s 
traveling expenses.°) This group femiined a Mistourt Synod congregation 
and is referred to in later Missouri Synod publications as the congregation 
at Corcoran Town and Maple Grove.”) 


4) Lutheraner, February 24, 1857, pp. 109-—111. 

5) Ibid., September 9, 1856, pp. 14.15; February 24, 1857, pp. 109 
tov 11J. 

6) Lutheraner, February 24, 1857, pp. 109—111. 

7) The names of the first members of Trinity First Lutheran Church of 
Minneapolis are given by Sievers as Fr. Krueckeberg and his wife, Johannes 
Fr. Duehren and his wife, and Carl Schulz. (Manuscript letter of August 24, 
1881.) 

8) Lutheraner, February 24, 1857. 

9) The little group is safely identified as that of Corcoran Town and 
Maple Grove. A description of conditions there in the Lutheraner, June 1, 
1865, pp. 146—148 and a report ot a church dedication at Corcoran Town 
in the Lutheraner of September 1, 1866, p. 7, ‘contributed by a member of 
the congregation,”’ are clearly by a Reha. viz., thé former Missouri Synod 
and later Minnesota Synod pastor J. N. Volkert, who at the time lived on 
a farm at Corcoran Town. The report on the dedication says that the con- 
gregation ‘‘in times immemorial’’ had been gathered by Rev. Sievers and 
then served by Horst and Rolf successively. In addition to that, Sievers’s 
letter of August 24, 1881, says the place he visited sixteen miles from 


ee bas on lie Hs wick the mat tee yar 
no further. The steamboat Wave took him to Shakoppe, whe 
the Lutherans to form a congregation; but he did not remain long as W 
had already done missionary work there. The country about Chask 
eres at the ene of the So- -called Big wipers he found settled by 


to lich “wie es had eae ee a Wier, who on account of t 
distance had been unable to follow an invitation received from there. Some 
six or eight miles west of Henderson, scattered about a place called Prairie 
Mound, he found several hundred families who called themselves Lu- 
therans.!0) The services were attended by twenty or thirty families. 
A Moravian to whom he denied Communion created a disturbance; but 
fifteen men went into the Augsburg Confessions and the Ecumenical 
Symbols with him and requested him to draft a constitution. As Methodists 
were working in the community, the Lutherans desired a preacher soon.!!) 
Then Sievers set out on foot for St. Peter and on the way heard of Lu- j 
therans near Le Sueur, but was unable to visit them. At St. Peter he bap- : 
tized a child, left a brief draft of a constitution, and continued on through 

the magnificent forests to the country between Faribault and Cannon Falls, 
where he visited some German Lutheran families. Some of these had come —__ 
from Coopers Grove near Chicago and were staunch Lutherans; but they | 


also complained of a Methodist preacher who had represented himself as 
a Lutheran. At Red Wing many Lutherans had joined the Methodists. _ 
A few Lutherans, however, met for service and Communion. The Lutheran | p 


Confessions were discussed and accepted, and the organization of a con- 

gregation was agreed upon. From there Rev. Sievers returned to Michigan. ? 
The places visited by Sievers, all within the Big Woods, constituted 

a program which, considering the incessant stream of immigrant accessions, 

called for the most vigorous prosecution of mission-work. It is surprising 

therefore that the Missouri Synod did not follow up Sievers’s scouting with 

an aggressive battalion of men. Manifestly both men and means were 

lacking. Aside from ©. Cloeter, who was sent to Crow Wing to begin an 

Indian mission, only one man was sent into the Minnesota field, Candidate 

F. Kahmeyer. : 


Minneapolis was known as the “Schuette Settlement’ and names as com- 
municants at the time Herman Schuette, Friedrich Reinking, Clemens Adolf _ 
Schuette, Friedrich Schuette, and Heinrich Rudolf Schaefer. All these were : 
demonstrably settlers of Corcoran Town. The Schuettes were Hanoverians. a Te 
Friedrich Schuette, by the way, was a brother of the late Dr. C. H. L. Schuette, 
president of the Joint Synod of Ohio, and during the election controversy 
sought to keep his brother on the Missouri side. ’ 
10) Lutheraner, February 24, 1857. ; ‘’ 
11) Ibid., March 10, 1857. 


> aia 
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As for the follow-up work after Rev. Passavant’s visit, it was not until 
the fall of 1857 that Dr. Passavant wrote that he “had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the services of an admirable minister for St. Paul.” !2) This new pastor 
was “Father” Heyer, then sixty-four years old. On November 22, 1857, 
Heyer preached his first sermon in St. Paul in a schoolhouse near what was 
then Fort Street, before a gathering of about thirty people. 

Thus began aggressive work under church-bodies of the Lutheran 
Church. Hitherto all activity had been without definite impetus from any 
organized body and had been conducted rather along free-lance lines. 
Soon both bodies were amply repaid in the rapid accession of both con- 
gtegations and ministers, until by 1860 Heyer had formed a little Min- 
nesota Synod in Minnesota and the “Missourians had four men in the 
field — Kahmeyer, Cloeter, Horst, Rupprecht.” 


Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America. 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


IV. New Sweden on the Delaware. 
1. The Founding of a Lutheran Colony in America. 


It has been said that “America has three birthplaces — Jamestown, 
Plymouth Rock, and Great Tinicum Island.” !) 

In the early settlers of the Middle Atlantic States, and not the least 
in those of Pennsylvania, the Keystone State, we find typified more than in 
Virginia or in New England the present-day complexion of the population 
of the United States. 

Though the Lutheran Swedes did not make their first settlement within 
the present limits of Pennsylvania, it was on Tinicum Island that the man 
under whom New Sweden attained to its most prosperous days set up the 
first government, est4blished the first courts of law, founded the first in- 
dustries in Pennsylvania, and also built the first substantial Lutheran church- 
building in America — about the time when the first centenary of the great 
Reformer’s death came rolling around. 

While Jamestown owed its origin largely to the spirit of adventure, 
Plymouth, to the wish to escape religious persecution, New Amsterdam, to 
commercial enterprise, New Sweden on the Delaware had its birth in the 
desire of the greatest of Lutheran princes, Gustavus Adolphus, “to increase 
and promote above all things and especially the glory of God, that His holy 
Word and blessed Gospel be propagated among all kinds of nations and 
many thousand souls who hitherto have lived and are still living in terrible 


12) Passavant’s letters to Rev. Norelius, October 23, 1857, and No- 
vember 11, 1857. Gerberding, Passavant, p. 367. H.E. Jacobs, History of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the U. S., p. 381. 

1) H.D. Paxson in Where Pennsylvania History Began, 1926. — Most 
of the quotations in this chapter are taken from the reports sent to Sweden 
by the officials of New Sweden as they are printed in the monumental work of 
Dr. Amandus Johnson The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 1638 to 
1664. Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, 1911. 
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pagan idolatry and great poclieectiees be brought 
to the true knowledge of God.”*) 

The launching of the great “South Com- 
pany,” later called “the New Sweden Company,” 
was made subservient to the missionary endeavor, 
and the Swedish bishops were urged by the king 


to promote the plan as one having in view the 


tion of the heathen. The king himself invested 
a very large sum of money (400, 000 Riksdaler) in 
the project, which was sponsored by Willem Wess 
linx, the merchant prince of Amsterdam. 

The Thirty Years’ War, while it retarded 
the execution of the plan, did not entirely oblit- 
erate it from the king’s mind. On the contrary, 

Gustavus dolsHae, jee during the strenuous campaign against Wal- 
Rice Swedek enstein he considered enlisting the interest also of 
the evangelical princes of Germany. Then came 

the tragic death of “the Lion of the North” on the battle-field of Luetzen in 
1632; but his chancellor, Axel Oxenstierna, then one of the greatest states- 
men of Europe, continued the preparations for the expedition. After some 
delay the proper man to lead the expedition was found in Peter Minuit of 
Wesel on the Rhine, the same who had functioned as the director of New 
Netherland in 1626, at the time when Manhattan was purchased from the 
Indians for trinkets valued at twenty-four dollars; but he had later found 
himself out of sympathy with the plans of the Dutch West India Company. 

And so it was that after many preparations, heartbreaking disappoint- 
ments, and various vicissitudes, the first expedition, consisting of the two 
ships Kalmar Nyckel and Fogel Grip, arrived at the mouth of the Delaware 


River in the spring of 1638 and on March 28 dropped anchor in one of the | 


tributaries of the river called Minquas Kill, afterwards renamed Christina 
Creek in honor of the Swedish queen, about two miles west of the larger 
stream. Conscious of the fact that he was encroaching upon territory which 
might be claimed by the Dutch as belonging to New Netherland or by 
the English as being under the jurisdiction of Virginia, Minuit decided not 
to offend either party by building a fort on the Delaware itself, but to erect 
fortifications in this more secluded spot, where the city of Wilmington now 
stands. On the following day he called together, “by the roar of his 
cannon,” a number of Indian chiefs, and “for value received in merchandise 


the Indians ceded and transferred the title of the land with all its jurisdic- _ 


tion and rights to the Swedish Florida (New Sweden) Company, under 
the protection of the great princess, virgin, and elected queen of the Swedes, 
Goths, and Wends.”’?) 

The land thus acquired stretched along the west bank of the inae 
for about seventy miles, north as far as the present site of Philadelphia, 
and westward indefinitely. Later more land was purchased to the north 


2) The proclamation of 1625. A.L. Graebner, ‘‘Gesch. der Luth, Kirche 
in Amerika,” p. 7. 
3) Johnson, p. 184. 


spreading of God’s kingdom and the evangeliza- — 
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and also on the east bank of the Delaware, in the present State of New 
Jersey. 

Contrary to the assumption of many historians no pastor came over 
with the first expedition under Minuit. The purpose of the first expedition 
was to put out a feeler whether colonization in the face of Dutch and 
English claims would be at all possible. Minuit perished at sea while on 
his way back to Europe, and for almost two years the twenty-three colonists 
in the newly erected Fort Christina were left to their own resources and 
were about to despair, when relief came in the arrival from Sweden of the 
Kalmar Nyckel with the second shipment of colonists and new provisions, 
on April 17, 1640, under the command of the Low-German Governor Peter 
Hollender Ridder. Among the new arrivals on the Kalmar Nyckel was also 
the Rev. Reorus Torkillus, who has the distinction of being the first Lu- 
theran minister known to have officiated within the present limits of the 
United States. Torkillus was born at Moelndale in 1608. He received his 
education at Lidkoeping and Skara and then became a teacher at the high 
school in Gothenburg, where he also acted as chaplain to the superintendent, 
Andrew Printz, until he joined the second expedition to New Sweden in 
1639. On the voyage he was subjected to many indignities on the part of 
the skipper and others who, 
being of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, were espe- 
cially “bitter against the 
priest and the Lutheran re- 
ligion” and tried to keep 
passengers from attending 
his services. “When our 
preacher came to offer 
prayer, the skipper and the 
factor ran away .. . as 
though they had séen the 

evil, . . . and when on 
March 17 a lad desired a 
little wine for the priest, 
who was sick, —I blush to 
write down the  skipper’s 
answer.” 4) 

In the newly estab- 
lished colony, too, there 
were several “lewd fellows 
of the baser sort,” also 
some of the Dutch, “who 
confessed the Calvanistic Johan Printz, Governor of New Sweden, 
[sic] heresy,” who, caused 1643 to 1653, Builder of the First Lu- 


him some trouble in the theran Church in America and Founder of 
the First Government in Pennsylvania. 


beginning; but he con- 
From H. D, Paxson, Where Pennsylvania History 
5 ah aes Original portrait, presented to the Swedish 
Colonial Society by King Gustaf V; in Pennsylvania 
a) Report of Van Dyck Historical Society, Philadelphia. The first Lutheran 

to Fleming. Johnson, p- 129. in America of whom a portrait is extant. 
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ducted services regularly in the fort according to the regulations of the 
Swedish Church. 

These services were at first held in one of the houses built by Peter 
Minuit; but when this became too small, a chapel was erected in 1641 
or 1642.5) 

In November, 1641, “Herr Christoffer, a priest,” arrived in the colony 
on the third trip made by the Kalmar Nyckel, this time in company with 
the Charitas. “He has demanded nothing besides his board, because he 
wishes to gain some experience or try his luck through this journey.’”®) 
It seems that he was given spiritual charge of the colonists living in the 
outlying districts, while Torkillus continued his ministrations at Fort 
Christina. Christoffer remained in New Sweden until 1643. 


2. The Days of Johan Printz and Campanius. 


In that same year began the administration of Governor Johan Printz. 
The New Sweden Company had been completely reorganized and was now 
entirely under Swedish control, while before this some wealthy Dutch — 
merchants had had a live interest in it. Johan Printz, the newly appointed 
governor, a native of Bottnaryd, Sweden, the son of a Lutheran minister, 
was born July 20, 1592, and received his education at Rostock, Greifswald, 
Leipzig, Wittenberg, Jena, and at other places. As a student he was per- 
mitted to preach in his father’s congregation, but afterwards he entered the 
Swedish army and fought in the Thirty Years’ War. 

The instructions given Governor Printz contained two paragraphs 
which are of special interest in view of later developments. The first con- 
cerned the Indians and reads as follows: — 

“The wild nations bordering upon all other sides the governor shall - 

_understand how to treat with all humanity and respect that no violence or 
wrong be done to them by Her Royal Majesty or her subjects aforesaid; 
but he shall rather at every opportunity exert himself that the same wild 
people gradually be instructed in the truths and worship of the Christian 
religion and in other ways brought to civilization and good government and, 
in this manner, properly guided. Especially shall he seek to gain their con- 
fidence and impress upon their minds that neither he, the governor, nor his 
people and subordinates, have come into those parts to do them any wrong 
or injury, but much more for the purpose of furnishing them with such 
things as they may need for the ordinary wants of life.” 

The other paragraph treats of the spiritual care to be extended to the 
colonists and also of the treatment of non-Lutherans. It reads as follows: 

“Above all things shall the governor consider and see to it that a true ~ 
and due worship, becoming honor, laud, and praise, be paid to the most high 
God in all things, and to that end all proper care shall be taken that divine 
service be zealously performed according to the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Council of Upsala, and the ceremonies of the Swedish Church; 
and all persons, but especially the young, shall be duly instructed in the 
articles of their Christian faith; and all good church discipline shall in like 


5) “Governor Printz, who came in 1643, was instructed ‘‘to decorate 
the little church . . . according to the Swedish custom.”” (Johnson, p. 366.) 


6) Johnson, p. 153. 
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manner be duly exercised and received. But so far as relates to the Holland 
colonists that live and settle under the government of Her Royal Majesty 
and the Swedish Crown, the governor shall not disturb them in the indul- 
gence granted them as to the exercise of the Reformed religion according to 
the aforesaid royal charter.” *) 

Considering the times, this attitude toward non-Lutherans is all the 
more remarkable since only a few years later the Lutherans on Manhattan 
Island were persecuted by the Reformed Dutch authorities. 

In the laudable purpose of evangelizing the Indians and looking after 
the spiritual wants of the colonists, the governor was to be assisted by the 
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Indian Catechism of 1696. Wathers Death: 
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two ministers who came there with him, Johan Campanius Holm®) and 
Israel Holg Fluviander. 

Campanius, a son of the parish clerk of St. Klara at Stockholm, was 
born on August 15, 1601, received his education in the primary and secon- 
dary schools of his native city, and studied theology with distinction at the 
University of Upsala. He was ordained on July 19, 1633. He served as 
the chaplain to a Swedish legation to Russia, as a schoolmaster in Norrtaelje, 
and then as preceptor and resident chaplain of the Orphans’ Home in Stock- 
holm. On February 3, 1642, he was commissioned by the government to 


7) Acrelius, pp. 35—39. 
8) Holm, or Holmeniensis, is said to denote that he came from Stock-. 
holm. (Johnson, 678.) 
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; Governor Printz to New Sweden.—Fluviander 
n of a sister of Governor Printz and like Herr 
Ge ffer seems to have accompanied the expedition for 
whatever experience there was in the venture. But after 
g served at Fort Elfsborg for seven months, he re- 
ved a regular appointment from Governor Printz as 
preacher in New Sweden and after the demise of Tor- 
killus seems to have served at Fort Christina until his 
return to Sweden in 1647. 
Printz, seeing that Fort Christina did not give the 
Swedes control of the Delaware, proceeded to build Fort 
Elfsborg on the east bank of the Delaware immediately 
upon his arrival, and Fluviander was placed as chaplain 
in charge of the garrison there in March, 1643.) He 
also transferred the seat of government from Fort Chris- 
tina to Tinicum Island (about nine miles southwest of 
the present City of Philadelphia), where he built Fort 
Nya Goetteborg and a gubernatorial residence called the 
Printzhof. No doubt a chapel was built in connection 
with the Printzhof, and the bell which had been brought 
over from Sweden hung in it until a fire in 1645 destroyed 
the governor’s residence. Here Johan Campanius took 
up his duties, while Torkillus for the time being remained 
in charge of Fort Christina, where in the summer of 1643 
he officiated at the funeral of sixteen men, until death” 
claimed him, too, on September 7. He left a wife and 
; one small child, and his body is buried under the south 
Ciatomi ite portico of the “Old Swedes Church,” erected in 1699 and 
still standing, on the knoll behind Fort Christina. 
Early in 1646 plans were made for a “more preten- 
tious church-building.” The edifice was constructed of 
logsf and an old account records that two thousand clap- 
boards were purchased for the church from the English. 


J.), 1641-1643. 


: 9) This is the first record of Lutheran services in what 
is now the State of New Jersey. The original record is in 
German and reads as follows: ‘“‘Er hat vor obgedachte Zeit 
[before October 1, 1643] an die 7 Monatt den Gottesdienst 
bei dennen Voelkern in dem Fort Elfsborgh vertichtet, Laut 
sein Testimonium.”’ In this connection it is interesting to 
note that, while the statement of L. P. Henninghausen that 
Printz was a German nobleman cannot be verified, there 
was no doubt a strong admixture of Germans among the 
settlers of New Sweden. Most of the records of New 
Sweden are written in German, this being the language com- 
monly used by Governors Ridder, Printz, and Rising, and 
many other officials in their reports. Even the good old 
Scotchman Hans Macklier (probably MacLear) who acted 
as commissary for the New Sweden Company in Gothen- 
burg after 1646, though he was made a Swedish nobleman 
in 1649 and an English baron in 1650, kept his accounts 
and wrote all his letters in German, and when he died in 
1666, he was buried in the German church at Gothenburg. 
(Johnson, p. 683.) 


oy a the ts ringing ts ie bell. ? 
2. The priest went before the altar and, kneeling, 
sins; then, rising, after a short admonition t 
in memory, he read the General Contes 
3. Then followed an appointed prayer (co 
4. Next in order was the Kyrie Eleison and otk 
singing, after which the psalm “All Glory be to God on 
Gud in hemmelrik) was sung. a 
>. The priest turns to the people and says « ° A 
you,” and the congregation responds, So als n thy 
lows a prayer (collect). ; ; 
6. After which the epistle appointed for the day is read, 
7. The epistle was followed by the gradual-for the 
congregation, and the Gospel-lesson. 
8. Then came the Apostolic Creed or “Luther’s Creed” Gee hs a 
9. Then came another psalm (hymn). 4 
10. Then the minister ascended the pulpit and peseieds 
making the appointed prayer as well as the oe for the sick | 
(at special request). : 
11. “When Mie: was finished in hie pulpit, a psalm ought tob 
sung if time admitted it.” 
i 12. ‘Then should come the "Praefatio with well-wishes and 
tions.” a 
13. The Lord’s. Sapres was then administered. @ 
14. After the Communion followed the blessing; 
of the psalm “Grant unto Us, O Lord.” A: : 
; Lastly, “Give unto our queen and all in authority 
reign.” ; 
When the Lord’s Supper was not a istere¢ 
We Praise Thee” was sung before the sermon. _ f 
Next in order came the Nicene Creed or ‘Luther’s 
God the Holy Ghost.” hs ‘eee 


10) Roba 364. 
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“Before the sermon the psalm which was the Prograduali appointed 
for the day was sung, and then the blessing should end the service.” 

“The three principal holidays,” Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, were 
strictly observed, and on these days services “began so early [about 4 or 
5 o'clock} that they were finished by 8.” These were followed by “High 
Mass” with a sermon and sometimes by services in the afternoon. On 
Christmas morning the congregation assembled in the church at 4 o’clock. 
Christmas psalms were sung and a sermon on Is. 9, 2—7 or on some other 
appropriate text was preached. 

Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost were each celebrated for four days. 
The week before Easter was especially set aside for religious exercises. The 
“annual holidays,’ New Year’s, Epiphany, Candlemas Day, the Day of 
Annunciation, Good Friday, Ascension Day, Mid-summer’s Day (John the 
Baptist, June 24), the Visitation of Our Lady (July 2), St. Nicholas Day, 
September 29, and the Day of All Saints (November 1) were likewise ob- 
served as well as two or three “solemn prayer-days,” on which all the people 
attended services and refrained from work. The “days of the apostles,” 
Holy Thursday, on which day a sermon about the Lord’s Supper was 
preached, and “Gaongdagar” (traveling days, so called because the people 
during their work “went about and read prayers”) were all observed ac- 
cording to Swedish form. Only one sermon was preached on these days, 
and the people were allowed to work as on other week-days when the ser- 
vices were over. On Wednesdays and Fridays, sermons were preached on 
some selected text from the Old or New Testament. On every week-day, 
morning and evening prayers were made, accompanied by one or more 
psalms. “The pure Word of God, light and truth,” was preached according 
to the Augsburg Confession, and the sermon often gave advice to the con- 
gregation to beware of “the Calvinistic leaven.” The churches on Tinicum 
Island and in Fort Christina as well as the later churches at Cranehook and 
Wicaco (Philadelphia) were on the water-front and therefore most easily 
reached by canoes and boats. The bell was rung three times before the 
service to call the wotshipers together. For the outlying settlements lay 
readers were appointed, “who could lead the exercises and remind the people 
of godliness”; they read some sermon or a chapter from the Bible. Special 
holidays were also observed. Soon after the dedication of the church on 
Tinicum Island the news arrived that Queen Christina had ascended the 
throne, and a special day of thanksgiving was ordered. The colonists came 
together in the new church and “praised God with a holy Te Deum for His 
grace in having given the dear fatherland a queen who was of age.”!!) 

For the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, Campanius had brought over 
at his own expense a gilded silver chalice weighing about five ounces, for 
which he was reimbursed on his return to Sweden. 

Campanius is the best-known and undoubtedly was the most learned 
among the Lutheran pastors in New Sweden. He was an indefatigable 
worker. Regardless of the weather he would “go from one place to the 
other to visit the settlements with the Word and“the Sacrament.” !”) But 
what made him an outstanding figure in American church history is the 
fact that he was the first to translate a religious book into the language of 


11) Report of Governor Printz. ~olinnon: p. 370.) 
12) Campanius’s report to the archbishop, 1647. 
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the American Indians, and that book was Luther’s Small Catechism. 


Though the Indians had often come to listen in silent wonder to his ser- 


mons in the church on Tinicum Island, he did not wait for them to learn 
_ Swedish, but bent every effort to learn their language. With the help of 
Jacob Swensson, Gregorius Van Dyck and Hendrik Huygen (the last 
a relative of Minuit), who had spent considerable time among the Indians, 


he completed in 1648 the translation of “that storehouse of the true prin- 


ciples of faith,” to make it possible for the Indians “to be partakers of the 
holy truths.” - 

Campanius’s translation of Luther’s Catechism into one of the Indian 
dialects therefore antedated Eliot’s translation of the Bible by more than 
a decade, though the translation of the Catechism was not printed until 
1696. It has been said that the translation is not accurate; but the mis- 
takes which have crept in might have been corrected if Campanius had lived 
to supervise the publication of the book himself. 

Campanius also wrote treatises on the language of the Indians, trying to 
prove that it was related to the Hebrew and that the American Indians 
were descendants of the lost ten tribes. During his sojourn on the Delaware 
he also prepared the first known vocabulary of the language of the 
Delaware Indians and rules for learning their dialect. For a contemplated 
“description of America and the Indians” he made “astronomical observa- 
tions” and collected facts about the climate and other phenomena and about 
the customs of the natives. 


He made his home at Upland (now Chester, half-way between Fort 


Christina and Tinicum), where he had a small farm and also raised cattle. 
From here he could reach all parts of New Sweden in the shortest possible 
time by means of a boat or canoe. But the hardships of the life of 
a pioneer pastor soon began to tell on him, especially after the departure 
of Fluviander had left him in sole charge of the preaching-stations along 
the Delaware. So he requested his recall in 1647, giving four reasons 
therefor: first, because he was getting “well on in years”; secondly, because 
he had served “well-nigh five years with great danger of death night and 
day in a heathenish country, amongst these ferocious pagans”; thirdly, 
because his business at home demanded his attention; and fourthly, because 
he desired “ta benefice which could support him with his wife and numerous 
little children.” He wrote to the archbishop on January 30, 1647, that the 
work in New Sweden required “some one who was young, strong, and agile 
and who could endure the continual passing from place to place.” Cam- 
panius’s request for his recall was supported by Governor Printz. As 
a result, Printz was advised by Oxenstierna — who had forgotten that Cam- 
panius was on the pay-roll of the company —to pay the minister better. 
Nevertheless the consistory at Gothenburg was directed to send another 
minister to the Delaware. As soon as this man had been secured, Campariius 
prepared to relinquish his labors in America. He embarked May 16, 1648, 
on the same ship, the Swan; that had brought over his successor, Lars 
Karlson Lock, in January, 1648, and “after a wonderfully short journey of 
only thirty days” across the ocean to England arrived in Stockholm on 
July 3, 1648. After having served as chaplain to the Swedish navy on the 
island = Skeppsholm for a year, he became rector of the parish of Froest- 
hult and Herneve, where he remained until his death on September 17, 1683. 
(To be continued.) 
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ich Wunder, D. D. 

Gh 1830—1913. 
Words of Appreciation by a Grandson, REV. O. H. SCHMIDT 
aS of Cincinnati, O. 


“greates enters, Chicago, was the Rev. Dr. Wunder. By the grace of God 
BR: hieved a record of service for our American Lutheran Church for 
which it will be difficult to find a parallel, since he served in the ministry 
for sixty-four years, and sixty-two of these years were given to the pastorate 

f our first congregation in Chicago. Sixty-two years in one and the same 
congregation, in the years of Chicago’s 
tremendous expansion and the unfold- 
% ing of our Northwest, in the years 
when our Synod was experiencing un- 
precedented growth, — what an oppor- 
tunity for service! And how nobly 
j were these opportunities met! How 


72 


wide was not Pastor Wunder’s influ- 
ence! How deeply was not the stamp 
of his personality impressed upon the 
church he served! What great lessons 
:- may be gleaned from his distinguished 
example! 

: Heinrich Wunder was born on 


March 12, 1830, at Muggendorf, Ba- 


_ yaria, Germany. His father, Conrad 
- Wunder, was a miller, owner of the 
old: Wunder-Muehle, with its great, 
dripping wheel driven by the waters 
‘of a babbling brook, such as Schubert Rev. C. A. T. Selle. 
sings of in his sparkling Wanderlieder. 
His mother’s name was Barbara, née Mueller. Pastor Wunder was the 
eldest of nine children and the only one to come to America. 
In the biographical notes of his last will and testament, an instrument, 
_ by the way, which eloquently evidences his deep piety and unfeigned 
modesty, he writes of the spiritual awakening that swept over the villages 
of his boyhood days; he tells how he, too, was privileged to partake of the 
blessings brought to that neighborhood by several pastors and godly laymen 
____and how from early youth he entertained the wish to become a missionary. 


__ His fine gifts and his deep piety were soon noticed, and upon completion of 

the course of the elementary school of his birthplace, Rev. Wm. Loehe took 
him into his school at Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, to prepare him for the 
: ministry in America. Already at the age of sixteen he was sent into. 
; neighboring villages to conduct Bible-hours and devotional meetings. 

" In 1846 he came to America, landing in New York after an arduous: 
; voyage. of sixty-three days in a tossing sailing vessel, the Caroline, and 
proceeding immediately to Fort Wayne, Ind., where he spent two years at 
| the seminary which Loebe had just established there. In 1848 he entered. 
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of preaching the Word of Life to three generations in one and 
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hig hair ae ee countenance Beate ib ee voice as” 
ever, his eyes flashing, and his diction as clear and the train of hi 
as logical as one might expect of one in the vigorous forties « 

with the added tenderness, patience, and sympathetic 
may come only with sixty years in the ministry and a pr 
and earnestness of admonition that were given impressiveness by 
of his years and the evident feeling that he was not far ft 
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for the finding and visiting of new mission-prospects. No one 
poor or too degraded to be ministered to by him by day or yn 
many a forsaken soul, eking out a miserable existence in some 
level, dingy room or some attic retreat in poverty such as only al 
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his lips!’ With what remarkable foresight did he not try to safeguard the 
future existence of his congregation, building up reserve funds and provid- 
ing an income! How deeply was he not beloved and revered by his people — 
a true patriarch in his flock, a flock greatly devoted to him! We remember 
how on the morning of a school picnic, about in 1896, which was held in 
Ogden’s Grove, on Clybourn Ave., during the parade of schoolchildren, 
with a band playing and flags bravely flying to the breeze, Pastor Wunder 
walking at the head of the procession, and how he walked about in his black 
frock coat all day, proudly wearing the blue badge of his school, with 
always a friendly word for each one whom he met, deeply interested in his 
people and loving them with all sincerity, radiating kindliness, and by his 
very unassuming modesty and 
forgetfulness of self proving, 
unbeknown, that he was truly 
a great man. 

Service to his congrega- 
tion? Try to visualize an army 
of 17,350 baptized by him in 
the sixty-two years of his pas- 
torate in Chicago in that one 
congregation, 5,062 couples 
whose marriage was solemnized 
by him, and 6,361 funerals at 
which he officiated. 

But his services were by no 
means confined to his own con- 
gregation. During the years 
of his ministry in Chicago our 
Lutheran Church in that city 
and its immediate environs 
grew from a handful of about 
100 communicants to a_ host 
of 69,000, and Pastor Wunder 
had a great part in that won- Rie Seta 
derful development. He was Revel vender. B.D: 
a true missionary, with not only 
great missionary zeal, but also a vision such as was needed for a leader 
and the energy to translate his dreams into action. And so we see him 
establishing one new congregation after another in various sections of the 
metropolis and reaching far beyond Chicago’s boundaries, founding con- 
gregations as far away as Rock Island, Champaign, Joliet, Aurora, Ill., La 
Porte, Ind., and St. Joseph, Mich., yes, even in Wisconsin and Iowa. 
Again and again his congregation would call an assistant to help him, and 
repeatedly this added man-power resulted soon in the establishment of 
another branch congregation. His favorite — and very effective — manner 
of calling a new congregation into being was to start a branch school and 
then to conduct services there, and before long the organization of another 
congregation was accomplished. Thus the writer’s home congregation, 
St. James’s, was called into being; it was the sixth church that was branched 
off from Rev. Wunder’s congregation. A branch school was built on Willow , 
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and Burling streets; Pastor Wunder began preaching there Wednesday - 
evenings and Sunday afternoons; then a group of members was dismissed 
by St. Paul’s and the school-building presented to them to start them off. 
This group organized St. James’s Congregation and called a pastor and 
thus was ready at once for effective work, with a school and two teachers : 
already established. The fact that the parodia! school in Chicago is in . 
such a flourishing condition to-day is to a very great extent due to the 
foresight and energetic fostering care bestowed upon it by Pastor Wunder. 

Also in his mission-work in Chicago we see him as a noble example of self- ; 
forgetting service. Never did the thought that his own congregation might ' 
lose a few members and his own church become smaller deter him from 
founding new stations at the right time. His own congregation was soon 
overshadowed in point of size by many of the new churches branched off, 
but that never influenced him to forego the opportunity of beginning a new 
mission. 

From 1870 to 1886 Pastor Wunder served our Synod as president of 
the Illinois District; but he served it also in other capacities. His house 
was always a gathering-place for the leaders of our Synod and in general 

served as a stopping-place for uncounted numbers of our pastors; and 
many were the important conferences held there, and the encouragement 
and advice emanating from that hospitable parsonage and its kind, sym- 
pathetic, but also far-sighted and ever-energetic occupant was far-reaching 
beyond computation. Our synodical institutions always had a loyal sup- 
porter in him. Many a boy did he persuade to enter the ministry or the ‘ 
_ teaching profession, and notwithstanding the fact that he was such a very 
busy man, he nevertheless took time to give such boys private instructions 
in Latin and other branches, so that they might complete their studies at 
the college sooner. With unfailing kindliness and inexhaustible patience he 
would drill the Latin declensions and conjugations with squirming boys, 
who were often impatient to be off and hardly realized what a favor he was 
bestowing upon them by giving them such a good start for their college 
careers. Our college at Milwaukee, which he helped get under way, was 
especially dear to him, particularly since his son Otto, a very gifted boy, 
died there at the age of sixteen. It was but fitting that one of the new 
dormitories there should be called Wunder Hall. 

The private life of Pastor Wunder was of the utmost simplicity. He 
was of studious habits and had collected a fine library, which was his 
delight. Recreation he sought but little. Sometimes he would sit at the 
piano, which he played well, or work in his garden, which he fostered with 
loving care in the ungrateful soil of a Chicago back yard, where the flower- 
beds were marked off with almost mathematical precision. The bluebottle 
(Kornblume} seemed to be his favorite. As much as at all possible, he 
made his pastoral calls on foot, being no great friend of modern inventions. 
Vacations he scorned, as being, in effect, a concession to the weakness of 
the flesh. In 1866 he was permitted to visit his birthplace in Germany. 
Outside of that, with astonishing vitality and good health, he was active 
almost uninterruptedly in the service of his congregation, preaching until 
three months before his death and baptizing a child but ten days before he 

» closed his eyes in the last sleep. 
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to Great Britain. Then came the era of renewed doubt and uncertainty. 
Then war broke out, and during the different conquests the French lost 
Louisburg, their strongly fortified hold. Thus the question of rule with 
the capture of Louisburg was practically settled; but next in importance 
was whether Romanism or Protestantism would be allowed to grow up. 
A French expedition setting out from France under Duc D’Anville for the 
siege of New England, Boston, and Nova Scotia was wrecked by a tempest 
while off the coast of Nova Scotia. Many of D’Anville’s ships were 
claimed by the sands of Sable Island, “the wrecking grounds” of the North 
Atlantic, which has also claimed many lives of our fisherfolk in Lunenburg 
County and elsewhere. 

Now the Governor of Great Britain decided that, in order to keep 
possession of the country, they must colonize it without delay. Under the 
command of Colonel Edward Cornwallis the colonists came, 2,576 in 
number. These settlers were English and German. Their first landing was 
at Merliguesch Bay, now Lunenburg Harbor, and on landing they found 
a small settlement of French Acadians. Many of these English settlers 
were discharged soldiers, while the Germans were principally farmers from 
Wurttemberg and Saxony. We find that a second group of emigrants, 
induced by those in Lunenburg, embarked from Rotterdam and arrived in 
Halifax in 1750, quickly to be followed by others. They were one in 
faith and doctrine, one in polity and discipline, yet their history is distinct. 
The first missionaries who came accompanied the expedition of Governor 
Cornwallis. They were the Rev. Messrs. Anwell and Jean Baptiste Mor- 
reau, who were followed in the summer of the same year by the Rev. 
William Tutty. Mr. Anwell was soon recalled, and the duty of supplying 
clergymen to the Germans fell to Mr. Tutty, who was a clergyman of the 
Church of England. The first missionary employed directly in the over- 
sight of the Germans was Mr. Burger, a German-Swiss minister, who went 
to England in 1752 and received ordination from the Bishop of London. 


Lutherans Worship with Episcopalians. 


Mr. Tutty died in 1754. Among the first buildings erected in Halifax 
at public expense was St. Paul’s Church. The Lutheran and Calvinistic 
settlers were compelled to assist in the building of this edifice; but the 
Lutherans objected, not being in agreement with the doctrines taught in 
that church. As the Lutherans therefore were without a place of worship 
and without a missionary to minister to them, the opportunity afforded 
itself to the ministers of the Church of England (Episcopalians) to offer 
their services, which resulted in their gains. They did not in the colonial 
government enjoy the same legal status as St. Paul’s, for a piece of prop- 
erty at the east end of the German burial-ground bequeathed to the 
German Church was seized by the authorities of St.Paul’s Church, the 
only representative of the Established Church in Halifax. 


U.S. Revolution Brought Immigrants. 


There was a remarkable movement on foot which resulted in the 
independence of the thirteen Colonies under the name and title of the 
United States of America. Canada had been asked to join, also Nova 
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Scotia, but bot refused. This caused many loyal subjects from New q 
England to leave and come to Nova Scotia, and a large quota came to a 
Halifax and Shelburne. Among the incoming settlers was Rev. Bernard 
Michael Houseal, to whom perhaps more than to any other the congrega- 
tion owes the loss of its original Lutheran name and faith, while he 
should have been its strongest human bulwark and defense in its isolated 
and defenseless position. The coming of Mr. Houseal was a great boon 
to the German congregation of St. George’s. Their church had now been 
completed twenty-two years. But due to Mr. Houseal’s loyalty to England 
he found that, if he conformed to the Church of England, he must admit 
the invalidity of his previous ordination and submit to the imposition of 
Episcopal hands. Consequently he remained in Halifax for a year and 
then sailed for England. There he received the chaplaincy of a regiment 
and with this regiment returned to Halifax. The sixteen years of his life 
in Nova Scotia were devoted to the duties imposed upon him as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. His body lies in a vault underneath the 
Old Dutch Church. 

These actions of Mr. Houseal under the circumstances, and with the 
civic power entirely vested in the hands of the authorities of the Church 
of England and the Episcopal bishop as chief justice, as members sitting 
with closed doors, could and doubtlessly would and probably did legislate 
with the approval of the government in such a manner as to give the 
appearance of a legal sanction to the transfer of the property of the 
Lutheran congregation (which was growing more and more valuable every 
year) to the friendly congregation of St. Paul’s. Thus the church was 
robbed of its property and of its members likewise. At intervals Theodore 
Cossmann, D. D., who was stationed as Lutheran pastor at Lunenburg, held 
services in the Dutch church, being given the right to do so by the rectors 
of St. George’s. » 

Lunenburg was founded in 1753 and was made a county by Act of 
Assembly, August 7, 1759. Next to Halifax it is the oldest settlement 
formed by the Buslek government in the Province of Nova Scotia. An 
expedition under the command of Captain Lawrence, governor of the 
province, in company with 1,453 emigrants, German-Swiss, etc., in the ship 
Albany, with Captain Rouse as convoy, landed at the mouth of the harbor 
and called it Roushers’ Brook in honor of their convoy. Many hardships 
at the hands of the Indians were encountered by these settlers. 

The German Lutherans felt that their number entitled them to con- 
sideration, and they petitioned the governor to secure for them a minister 
of their own faith. This the governor promised to do, but that was the 
end of the matter. In the rebellion of December 15, 1753, the German 
Lutherans, guilty or not guilty, were compelled to suffer, as a certain man 
by the name of Hoffmann was held responsible for the rebellion in com- 
pany with Peterquin, a Frenchman. 
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French Protestants Get Pastor. 


In 1752 five hundred Protestants adhering to the Augsburg Confession 
arrived in Halifax from Montbeliard. Fifty families of these were among 
the colonists to be sent to Lunenburg. They were immediately supplied 
with a French missionary. Several times the German Lutherans handed 
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were present, and a petition was drawn asking the authorities for 


met _ with ill success. Then Mr. Kaulback went to New York, and there 
he came in touch with Rev. Schultz. After some consultation with him. 


they set out together and arrived in Lunenburg on October 27, 1772. On 


. The church prospered for some time, but during the last few years 


_-_-—s-' The second minister to arrive was the Rev. Johann Gottlob Schmeisser. 
q 7 He spoke in the German tongue, which his people unfortunately could not 
years he was with them. After his death a devout Loyalist, who was 
f ‘stationed at Shelburne, came to Lunenburg, where he served the Lutherans. 
until Rev. Ferdinand Conrad Temme arrived May 1, 1808. 
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